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AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
MEXICO MOVING FORWARD 
PRIVATE OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
PERJURY IN “FRAME-UP” 
COMPULSION FOR WORKERS 
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Crystal 
Radio 
Sets 


COMPLETE 34.9 


T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 

one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


Clever little Crystal Radio Sets—com- 
prising one pair head phones, 100 feet 
hand-drawn antenna wire and two an- 
tenna insulators. Sets that will please the 
little lad and introduce to the whole fam- 
ily group some of the wonders of radio- 


land. 


ASSORTMENTS 


AEC fC A 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 


Hale’s Radio Sales Division—6th Floor 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We | Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. Phillips Baking Company. 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco | Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Regent Theatre. 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions | Foster’s Lunches. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this | E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

out and post it. Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. | Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

American Tobacco Company. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 

Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Market Street R. R. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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HUDSON—ESSEX 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW LINE OF MOTOR CARS— 


Our friends will no doubt be pleased to know that we are now the Downtown Dealers of Hudson- 
Essex Motor Cars. Service to our patrons, both old and new, will continue to be our chief endeavor, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to visit our showrooms to inspect the new merchandise. 


HUDSON-ESSEX 
MOTOR CARS 


With **Millerized’? Service 


MILLER SALES CO. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 


ESSEX 
MOTORS 


DETROIT 
USA 


Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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of American Labor Movement > 


V. 1827-1837 Citizenship and Political Action. 

When the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions was formed in Philadelphia in 1827, it was 
solely with the idea of gaining better working con- 
ditions, especially the ten-hour day. But it was 
not long until the association began to take part 
in politics, and in June, 1828, it nominated candi- 
dates for city offices “to represent the interests of 
the working classes.” 

The labor movement generally went in for pol- 
itics and legislative action during the period from 
1827 to 1833. There were various reasons for 
this. In the first place, modern capitalism was 
becoming firmly entrenched. Great cities with 
dense masses of population had sprung up and this 
made collective action by workers much easier. 

Then universal male suffrage had recently been 
granted, largely through the agitation of the work- 
ers. They looked to the voting power to remedy 
many grievances. 

Unions Sidetracked. 


Then further, had not industrial action utterly 
failed? Had not the unions been legally side- 
tracked by courts through the “conspiracy” doc- 
trine, and defeated by employers; were not their 
funds uselessly expended; were not strikes and 
disputes in industry useless and disturbing? These 
and similar questions the workers asked them- 
selves as they turned to politics for their salva- 
tion. They hoped to attain through political action 
what industrial action had failed to achieve. 

The workers began to realize that the com- 
munity was made up of workers and _ shirkers, 
aristocracy and democracy, riches and poverty, 
educated and ignorant. Government was usurped 
by the wealthy classes. There was a distinct 
cleavage in society. The farmers and workers 
conspired together for social equality for all, 
which, they thought, could be gained by equality 
of opportunity for all. 

For the next few years, then, the minds of the 
workers were directed to their duties, rights and 
responsibilities as citizens in the community. 
Great interest was taken in all spheres of social 
life. Society was criticized, and radical sugges- 
tions were made for reform. Numerous panaceas 
were advocated. Many minority groups sprang 
up with their own particular schemes for bringing 
about social equality of opportunity. 

“Divide Up.” 

One of these groups which attached itself to 
the active political labor movement at this time 
was led by Thomas Skidmore. His proposition 
was to cancel all outstanding debts, to take over 
property of every sort, and divide it equally 
among all citizens. This did not mean socializa- 
tion as we use the term today, for the govern- 
ment was not to control the property. It meant 
equality of private ownership. This movement be- 
came known as “agrarianism, because property in 
those days meant principally land. This idea of 
equal private ownership was applied exclusively 
to land by George Henry Evans, who originated 
what is known in history as the “homestead move- 
ment.” This was later made a national issue and 
resulted in the free homestead law of 1862, by 
which most of our Western lands were distributed 
in small holdings to settlers. 

Another small faction, under the inspiration of 
Robert Dale Owen and Fannie Wright, advocated 


By Arthur Ainsworth, Brookwood Student 


a system of education known as “state guardian- 
ship,’ by which the state would not only have to 
provide equal education for all children, but would 
feed, clothe and house them as well. 

Under these urges to equality, the labor move- 
ment attacked the existing system of education. 
There were more than a million illiterates in the 
country. Three-quarters of the working-class 
children attended no schools at all. Even the 
schools they had were “charity” schools where, 
it was complained, all they learned was “words 
and ciphers.” The rich and comfortable classes, 
on the other hand, sent their children to private 
schools. The working (class believed that by 
throwing open education on a free and equal foot- 
ing, children of all classes would be able to climb 
to position and power. Thus the labor movement 
is really responsible for the present system of 
public school education that we have, though it 
has fallen considerably from its early ideals of 
“equal opportunity.” 

Oppose Debt Laws. 

The new movement of workers also resented the 
operations of the law in cases of bankruptcy, and 
the common practice of imprisonment for debt. 
In 1829 it was estimated that some 75,000 persons 
were put in jail every year for indebtedness. In 
some cases, men were thrown in prison for debts 
of a few dollars. Naturally, they couldn’t earn 
anything in prison to pay the debts, and they 
couldn’t support their families while there. The 
foundation of our present bankruptcy laws, which 
forbid the attachment of personal property for the 
payment of debts, was laid at this time through 
the agitation of the working class. 

There was also a strong feeling against com- 
pulsory military service. Each man was supposed 
to go into training for a certain period each year. 
I-xploited workers could not very easily afford to 
be away from work and home for two weeks or 
so and pay their board, provide their own uni- 
forms, guns, ammunition, etc. The wealthy class 
could pay some one to serve in their stead, but of 
course the workers could not do this. 


Protest Monopolies. 

The workers were also moved to protest against 
the system of banks and other chartered monopo- 
lies. The people had suffered from instability and 
high prices caused by the inflation of money val- 
ues, and workers were regularly defrauded of part 
of their hard-earned wages by having the banks 
discount them. 

Widespread agitation was carried on against the 
insecure position of workers in industry. Many of 
them lost their pay altogether when their em- 
ployers went bankrupt. Mechanics’ lien laws, 
which would give workers the first claim on the 
property of their employers for the payment of 
wages, became very popular. 

Ten-Hour Day. 

Throughout the period from 1827 to 1833 the 
agitation for a ten-hour day had never ceased. 
This objective always took a prominent position 
along with the abolition of child and convict-labor 
in the political programs of the workers. It was 
not until 1840, however, that President Van Buren 
gave official sanction to the ten-hour day by estab- 
lishing it for federal employees. 

Besides all these demands the workers in the 
labor movement interested themselves in general 
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social questions of the day, such as free trade, the 
abolition of capital 
woman suffrage. 


punishment, temperance, 

In 1833, however, this political activity came to 
an end. Active as the “citizenship movement” had 
been, wide though its field and numerous its pana- 
ceas, its results were but temporary, local, and to 
a large degree, disappointing. Within five years 
there was a complete reversion from the sphere 
of politics to that of trade unionism. Not only 
were politics forgotten, they became for the next 
tew years definitely avoided. 

(Next Time: 1833-1839 Trade Unionism.) 
i 
PRESSMEN’S ELECTION. 

The re-election of President George L. Berry 
and every associate officer by unanimous vote of 
the membership of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 
is announced by the union’s board of election. 

The re-election of President Berry will carry his 
term of office until August, 1928, when he will 
have filled this position 21 years. 


“The unanimous re-election of my colleagues 
and myself is most gratifying,’ said President 
Berry. “Our organization was never in better 
shape, financially or numerically. We are free 
from strikes and lockouts; wage increases are oc- 
curring with reasonable regularity; our institutions 
at Pressmen’s Home are responding to the needs 
of the membership; we are increasing in member- 
ship daily; we have not lost in numerical strength 
in any year for 18 years, and we are settling our 
differences by conciliation and arbitration. The 
results of this policy are being accepted by our 
members and employing printers and publishers of 
North America.” 


2 
ERNEST MILLS RESIGNS. 


Ernest Mills has resigned as secretary of the 
International Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union because of ill health. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 


NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 
Overcoats ; i Done Under 
at Faden *)3] Strictly 
Popular 5 Union 
Prices Conditions 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The March meeting of the Typographical Union 
called forth a goodly number of the membership 
and, incidentally, more than the usual amount of 
discussion on the union’s business. A decline of 
two from the peak membership in February left 
the membership roll with 1426. Nelson S. Alex- 
ander, W. H. Ayres, Emil Baffico, Mary M. Cole, 
Dominic A. Demartini, Eugenia H. Hoffman, 
Abraham Hyman, Clifford Klock, Jesse Hl. Mil- 
ler, Alfred H. Nelson, J. A. Peterson and A. M. 
Stephenson filed applications for membership and 
were referred to the membership committee for 
recommendation. The membership committee ren- 
dered a favorable report on the applications of 
A. E. Haines, L. F. Henno and G. A. Hildebrand. 
Action on the application of Mr. Henno was de- 
ferred pending receipt of his diploma from the 
Bureau of Education. Messrs. Haines and Hilde- 
brand were obligated as members of the union. 
F. H. DeLancey and T. E. Johnson were obligated 
as apprentice members. Bjarne Olsen was granted 
an honorable withdrawal card. The application 
fees of W. A. Bell and C. L. Williams were re- 
funded due to the fact that these men had left 
the jurisdiction of the union. The executive offi- 
cers were instructed to purchase government 
bonds to the extent of $10,000. May A. Carey was 
granted permission to work under the superan- 
nuated scale of the union. The officers of the 
union were instructed to dispose of two old Smith 
Premier typewriters with linotype keyboard lay- 
outs. (One has already been sold.) Vhe union 
voted to have all furniture belonging to the union 
cleaned and repaired. Lillian Lasher, former mem- 
ber of the union, was listed as ratting. Several 
proposed amendments to the local constitution and 
laws were submitted to the membership for action, 
part of which were killed and part adopted. The 
balance of these amendments will be acted upon 
at the April meeting of the union. The report of 
the union’s delegates to the Central California con- 
ference was received and their recommendations 
concurred in. The scale committee report was re- 
ceived and the recommendation concurred in “that 
in the event of a deadlock between the two com- 
mittees that the union demand arbitration.” E, M, 
Blackford, Chas. More, C. L. Booth and W. F. 
Lott were adjudged the winners in the label cam- 
paign, and the label committee reported having 
handled 1440 pieces of non-labeled matter during 
the month. M. R. Douglass resiened as a member 
of the auditing committee and L.. T. Olson was 
nominated and elected by acclimation to fill out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Douglass. There being 
no further important business, the meeting ad- 
iourned at 5 p.m. 

One of our best known members departed this 
life the latter part of last week, when Horace M. 
Alexander, a native of Pennsylvania, aged 48 years 
8 months and 16 days, passed away in a local 
hospital on Thursday, March 18, 1926. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Charlotte Alexander. 
While Mr, Alexander has.been in poor health for 
many years, the immediate cause of death was 
given as acute lymphatic leukaemia. His funeral 
was held last Saturday afternoon from the funeral 
parlors of Jas. H. Reilly & Co., and the remains 
taken to Woodlawn Cemetery for cremation. Mr. 
Alexander came to San Francisco from Stockton 
20 years ago, and for many years thereafter was 
very active in union affairs of this city. For the 
past few years he has been conducting his own 
business. His host of friends regret his passing. 

When Will J. French was in Sydney, Australia, 
last July he received an invitation to visit the 
U. S. S. Maryland. As soon as the war vessel’s 
deck was reached, inquiry as to whether there were 
Californians on board resulted in an introduction 
to Lieutenant Commander E. R. Wilson. The two 
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men immediately recognized each other’s name. 
The officer is a son of the late E. R. Wilson, who 
was past president of Oakland Typographical 
Union and a well-known member of No. 21. 
Karly Tuesday morning fire in the basement at 
149 Mason street, which houses the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Club and other clubs, caused such a 
dense smoke that members of the club, which is 
on the third floor, had difficulty in reaching the 
street. However, all reached safety, even though 
one of the boys had to be carried from the smoke- 


Neal Morris of the Monotype Composition Com- 
pany chapel is striving a little harder to add a 
few dollars to the exchequer, all due to the recent 


filled rooms. | 


arrival at the family home of a fine baby girl. 
Mother, daughter and Neal all doing nicely is the 
latest report. 

During the past couple of weeks F. C. Birdsall, 
for many years the genial secretary of Denver 
Typographical Union, has been visiting San Fran- 
cisco and renewed acquaintance with many ex- 
Denver friends. Mr. Birdsall sailed last week for 
a few weeks’ visit in Honolulu, after which he 
will again visit San Francisco before returning 
to Denver. Mr. Birdsall has been absent from 
Denyer for several weeks due to poor health. 

Freddie Wilson is back in San Francisco. 
Freddie left last fall for San Diego, where he 
worked during the winter and incidentally watched 
the ponies run in Tijuana during the racing season. 

The Printing Corporation, with Lester G. Garbe 
and A. R, Hopkins, printers, and W. W. Simpson, 
pressman, is the latest printing firm to enter the 
commercial field in San Francisco. The new office 
will be located at 1030 Folsom street. These men 
are all well and favorably known to the printing 
fraternity in San Francisco and need no introduc- 
tion. 

E. R. Ormsby of the Bosqui chapel has been 
absent from his duties for the past few weeks 
due to illness. .Mr. Ormsby some time ago ate 
some meat that was not the very freshest, with 
the result that he suffered a blood disorder that, 
while annoying, is not serious. It is hoped that 
he will soon be able to resume his position. 

Police of California have been asked to look 
for Stanley Reid, a member of No. 21, who mys- 
teriously disappeared from the ferryboat Eureka 
as it neared the Sausalito slip last Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Reid has recently been employed in 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden chapel. Last De- 
cember he underwent an operation for appendi- 
citis and has never regained his strength, and 
lately has suffered a nervous breakdown. He was 
on his way to Lansdale to spend the week-end 
with an aunt and was accompanied by his father. 
During a brief moment when his father’s back 
was turned Stanley disappeared and nothing fur- 
ther has been heard from him. He had no money 
with him when he disappeared. He is 23 years of 
age, five feet nine inches tall, and weighs about 
100 pounds in his weakened condition; red hair, 
gray eyes. He was dressed a brown suit of 
clothes, gray hat and high black shoes. Should 
any of the members see Mr. Reid they will con- 
fer a favor on his family by notifying the San 
Francisco police department. 

Following action of the union Sunday President 
Stauffer took over the duties of the secretary- 
treasurership of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil of San Francisco, to which he had been elected 
following resignation of Ferdinand Barbrack, for 
many years secretary of the Allied. The office 
furniture of the Council has been removed to 
room 708 of the union’s headquarters in the Un- 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 


DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 
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Phone Douglas 2412 


25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 


712 MARKET STREET 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 


Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 — ui eng tet 
missionstreetT JOHNSON’S 
2 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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derwood building, and active work of the Council 
will soon be under way. President Stauffer has 
employed a stenographer-bookkeeper, who will 
look after routine office work of the Council and 
will keep the office of the Council open 44 hours 
a week, in addition to doing the routine work of 
the Typographical The salary received 
from the Allied Council will go to pay the clerical 
help necessitated by the changed order. Offices 
using the label may get information by calling the 
secretary, Douglas 3178, 

The San Francisco Progressive Club will meet 
Sunday, March 28, at 1 p.m. in the Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp streets. All members of the 
International Typographical Union are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes. 

By Bastion 
ad work on the night side. 

Tommy Turner’s many friends on the Bulletin 
will be glad to learn of the improved condition in 
his health and that he is able to resume work at 
the trade. Tommy is at present a machine sub 
on the Chronicle and, incidentally, is in position to 
accommodate any printer desiring a half million 
dollar life insurance policy. 

Ff, M. Satre of New York, Oklahoma and in- 
termediate points last week relieved several regu- 
lars on the 


office. 


Los Angeles has slipped up for 


their overtime and 
then transferred his affections to the Chronicle. 
L. C. Zoph has severed his connections with the 


machine side of 


Bulletin ad room and is now showing up at the 
News. 

The Bulletin’s official photographer visited the 
composing room last week and took several pic- 
tures of the new layout. The dignitaries and 
semi-dignitaries were immaculately attired for the 
event. Occasionally a deckhand got in front of 
the camera, and of course that necessitated the 
destruction of that plate and called for another 
exposure. Considerable doubt is entertained by 
some members of the chapel as to whether the 
pictures can be classed as strictly “official,” as 
our Mr, Quinn 
activities on that day. 

At the regular monthly chapel meeting Tues- 
day, Harry Johnston presented resolutions ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Bulletin management 
for the many innovations incorporated in the new 
composing room. The resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. With plenty of heat, light and ven- 
tilation, new full-length individual lockers and a 
free copy of the Bulletin delivered each day, life 
in the new quarters is contrast to the 
crowded condition experienced in the old Market 
street premises that it is hard to express even 
in words a true appreciation for the many con- 
veniences at the Bulletin 
ployees. 


was absent from the scene of 


such a 


disposal of the em- 

The proofroom has assumed a decided dignified 
air. Before the day’s work is entered upon the 
judicial robe must be donned. 

During all the turmoil and confusion occasioned 
by the transfer of the composing room to the 
new Bulletin building, Skipper Heller maintained 
his usual poise. 

Daily News Notes. 

The Daily News’ 23rd birthday was observed 
Saturday last at the Press Club, with some 300 
members of the staff in attendance. This was 
more than simply a birthday party; it was a cele- 
bration in honor of several achievements, achieve- 
ments that indicate the pathway the News is 
destined to tread: It marked installation of new 
stereotyping apparatus and completion of an 
annex to house a press just erected that delivered 
its first edition of 36 pages on the day the News 
was 23 years old, as compared with the initial 
four-page issue of 150 printed on a job press. 

Diligent in behalf of the News Benefit Society 
are its new officers: Frank Sherman, president; 
Eddie Porter, secretary, and Messrs. Barry, Stev- 
ens and Spang, trustees. Among others they have 


added to the membership roll: Harry Bird, W. M. 
Davy, Lloyd Knight, Carey Liggett and L. L. 
Heagney. Retiring officials were President Milt 
Dunning, Secretary J. Zingg and Trustees Weiger, 
O’Neill and Lowe. 

Report on Morris Sherman, galley boy, in hospi- 
tal several weeks due to an operation on his leg, 
is to the effect his condition shows continued im- 
provement. 
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Years ago Larry Zoph owned a “sit” on 
Scripps-Howard paper, leaving it to go with the 
3ulletin, but once again this genial gentleman and 
high-class printer is a member of the News force. 

Harry Bird audibly regretted limitations im- 
posed on Uncle Sam’s wards by Volstead’s law; 
it prevented him serving refreshments in honor 
of a family event—arrival of another Bird in the 
nest. Harry’s friends were so busy congratulating 
him they even forgot to wonder if cigar stores 
also were outlawed. 
liken Ge Mr 
News was but an occultation, as our 
friends put it, he being again quite 
daylight shift peasantry. Extra work is only fair, 
but Claude gets his share, a condition precedent 
to a sub’s stay in the office, which is just what his 
legion of friends hope he will do. 

No matter how complaisant gun clubs may be, 


Looks from the 


Baker’s absence 
scientifie 


visible to 


nor how frequently friends invite one to shoot over 
private preserves, one either bumps against ob- 
fuseating club rules or receives invitations at un- 
acceptable periods, all of which motivated Skip- 
per Bill Davy to buy himself a duck range, im- 
proved with and 
near Alviso. 


shack rowboat, in the swamps 

Twenty acres of unimproved land near Turlock 
was bought Monday by Carey Liggett, who, the 
same day, sent his father there to hire the place 
plowed, sow acres to alfalfa, others to 
beans and build chicken houses and runways. Mr. 
Liggett is negotiating for smaller improved acre- 
age immediately adjacent which if acquired will 
save him the necessity of erecting a house and 
barn. 


several 
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FAIR PLAY IN THE FOREST. 


The spirit of fair play is one of our American 
traditions. 


We meet it in business, on the athletic 
field, and during the social hour. 

Yet many of our citizens, both young and old, 
when they visit the national forests, seem to for- 
get this spirit of the square deal. They play most 
unfair with the courtesy of their host, Uncle Sam. 
Tin cans and rubbish-befouled grounds; 
smouldering fires which result in blackened hill- 
sides, are all too 
American tourist's discourtesy. 


camp 
common monuments to the 

The “tin can tour- 
ist” is becoming a disgrace to our outdoors. 

The spirit of fair play in the forest always re- 
members the other fellow. He, too, wants a green 
forest to play or rest ing a clean spot to pitch his 
tent on, a pure stream to drink from. 

When you visit the woods next summer, remem- 
ber to play fair,—do your share,—and help tell the 
other fellow. 
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VETERANS ON RADIO. 


Radio talks on government insurance are to be 


given from various stations in California by mem- 
bers of the American Legion acting at the request 
of Director Frank T. Hines of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau at Washington. 

The Legion has been asked to assist the Govern- 
ment in laying before the veterans of the World 
War the desirability and advantages of reinstating 
war risk insurance and the fact that July 2nd is 
the last date for filing application for reinstating 
and converting war risk insurance. 
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A suspicious wife makes a tactful liar of her 

husband. 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Hemlock 6870 
@ Vacoum Electria 
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EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 
1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
We Service Washers 
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Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 
1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 


E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 
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2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
181 Post Street San Francisco 
1221 Broadway Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN, 
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MEXICO MOVING FORWARD. 
By Paul Scharrenberg. 

The seventh annual convention of the Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicano (Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor) met in the Theatre Hidalgo, 
Mexico City, March 1 to 6, 1926. Fernando Ro- 
darte was elected chairman of the convention, 

The Mexican Federation of Labor, generally re- 
ferred to as the C. R. O. M., has increased its 
membership from 7000 in 1918 to 1,500,000 in 1926. 

More than 1500 delegates were present at the 
convention. They came from all parts of the Re- 
public and represented practically every industry. 
No more picturesque and colorful gathering ever 
met anywhere. About 65 per cent of the dele- 
gates represented various groups of agricultural 
workers. Most of these were attired in their work- 
ing clothes. There were more sandals than shoes, 
and the big sombrero (straw hat) was the out- 
standing dressy feature. 

The first act of the convention was to send a 
message to Plutarco Elias Calles, President of 
Mexico, pledging the undivided support of the 
C. R. O. M. toward his administration and up- 
holding his method of conducting the government 
of the Republic. 

In view of the many bitter criticisms recently 
hurled at President Calles by the big financial in- 
terests of the United States, the unanimous ex- 
pression of loyalty by the labor representatives 
deserves an explanation. 

For nearly 300 years the natives of Mexico 
were shamelessly exploited by the Spaniards. For 
another hundred years foreign exploiters of every 
caliber used the Mexican workers like so many 
cattle in developing the various properties ac- 
quired, in many instances by shady and question- 
able methods. Only during the last few years has 
any foreign investor been compelled to treat the 
Mexican workers like human beings. The present 
Mexican Constitution, promulgated in 1917, guar- 
antees certain fundamental rights to the workers. 
President Calles, and his predecessor Obregon, 
have attempted to enforce the labor sections of the 
Constitution. By doing so they have incurred the 
bitter enmity of the foreign investors, but gained 
the love and affection of the common herd—the 
workers—who comprise the overwhelming major- 
ity of Mexico’s population. A concrete illustra- 
tion is sometimes more convincing than pages of 
argument. 

The daily wages of agricultural workers have 
been increased as follows: 
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The daily wages of common laborers in the City 
of Mexico have risen even more, to-wit: 
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President Calles has also committed the unpar- 
donable crime of encouraging organization. He 
and his administration have been pro-labor. In 
addition, he has sponsored and developed the free 
public school system so that today more than 3000 
rural schools are functioning. Virtually all the 
agricultural workers are propertyless. So the for- 
eigners, who have acquired immense tracts of land 
and a large proportion of the natural resources of 
Mexico, are taxed to educate the workers. It al- 
ways hurts to be taxed, especially under such cir- 
cumstances. The schooling of the peons has awful 
consequences. It follows as a natural sequence 
that when the poor peon has the rudiments of an 
education, his wants increase and that causes still 
more trouble for the foreign investor. Then there 
is an earnest effort on the part of the present ad- 
ministration to divide the large land holdings and 
give the natives a chance to work for themselves. 
No wonder the white-collared foreign colony hate 


President Calles and scheme for armed interven- 
tion. No wonder the workers are for him to a 
man! 

Among the many resolutions adopted by the 
convention the following are the more noteworthy: 

Providing for the foundation of an Institute of 
Social Sciences, which is to be a workers’ college 
for the training of leaders. The school is to be 
maintained by the C. R. O. M., and will open on 
the first of May this year. Students will be regis- 
tered from all the labor unions in the Republic 
of Mexico according to a percentage membership. 

Urging the early establishment of a Rehabilita- 
tion Institute to be supported by the Government 
and the C. R. O. M., to rehabilitate workers who 
have been disabled in industrial accidents. 

Calling on the President of the Republic to 
curb the activities of certain high officials of the 
army for assuming a Fascist attitude toward the 
labor movement and assassinating labor leaders. 

The Rochdale Co-operative sysiem was adopted 
as the program of the C. R. O. M. for construc- 
tion of houses, production as the basis for con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies. 

Resolutions were passed for the formation of a 
Labor Bank and a Farm Loan Bank. 

The international policies of President Calles 
were endorsed and it was decided to send to all 
the friendly workers’ organizations in other coun- 
tries a complete statement explaining the recent 
difficulties between the United States and Mexico, 
caused by the intrigues and influence of foreign 
capitalists. 

It was decided to call a convention of miners 
for the purpose of creating the National Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

The last day of the convention was devoted to 
the reports of the Mexican Labor Attaches and 
Mexican delegates to various international con- 
ventions, among which were those of Geneva, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Germany, Italy, France, 
Russia and the United States. Eulalio Martinez, 
the recent Labor Attache to Russia, objected to 
the espionage to which he had been subjected 
throughout his stay in Russia, to the fact that his 
mail was opened, and to the attitude of the Red 
International toward the American Federation of 
Labor. As a result of this report the convention 
decided to suspend all relations with the workers’ 
organizations of Russia “until it explains satis- 
factorily its conduct toward our delegates.” 

The new executive committee of the C. R. O. M. 
consists of Ricardo Trevino, secretary-general; J. 


R. R. CASTLE 


Marcus Tristan, secretary of interior; Lomberto 
Elias, secretary of agriculture; Luis Navarro, sec- 
retary of exterior, and Ignacio Viscarro, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Luis N. Morones, former president of the 
C. R. O. M., now Secretary of Commerce, Industry 
and Labor in President Calles’ cabinet, closed the 
session with a rousing speech at 8 o’clock on Sat- 
urday evening, March 6th. 

The American fraternal delegates at the conven- 
tion, in addition to the writer, included William 
D. Mahon, representing the American Federation 
of Labor, and John S. Horn of the Los Angeles 
Labor Council. 

During the convention the American delegates 
had ample opportunity to discuss the problems 
incident to the increasing migration of Mexican 
laborers to the United States. Without going in- 
to details it can be said definitely that there is no 
desire on the part of the Mexican authorities to 
have any considerable number of their nationals 
leave the country. The Mexican Republic has 
almost inexhaustible natural resources and can, 
under a stable form of government, easily support 
twice and three times her present population. All 
phases of the Mexican immigration problem are 
to be further considered and dealt with by a Joint 
American-Mexican Commission shortly to be ap- 
pointed by the American Federation of Labor and 
the C. R. O. M. 
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METHOD GENERAL IN CONGRESS. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon opposes the 
government purchase of 14,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver. He says the treasury has no use for the 
white metal and that it will be a gift of $5,000,000 
to silver producers. 


The administration party members of the Senate 
committee on banking and currency are against 
Mr. Mellon, while the minority party supports 
him. 

The situation is another indication of the non- 
partisanship in this Congress. Party lines have 
been wiped out on major issues, such as the world 
court, the income tax law, and Muscle Shoals. 
The public, however, is urged to “stick to their 
party” as our government is founded on this 
“system.” 
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Death penalty does not stop crime says Clar- 
ence Darrow, appearing before Congress commit- 
tee in opposition to capital punishment. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Assets Berea is oubiata) sretedete GPMin he N aha cons kite ir eteme terete cet $107,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund over 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH... 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 


COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 


...-Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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OUR IMPROVED ENVIRONMENT—VI. 


We are prone to consider our environment as 
our own work, or at most as the work of the 
present generation, influenced, we may acknowl- 
edge with some diffidence, by the work of the gen- 
eration immediately preceding us. Yet a look at 
things as they really are discloses that the pres- 
ent is a product of the past—and that everything 
of the present has its roots in remote antiquity. 
There is an intimate connection between the 
wheelbarrow and the modern twin six automobile, 
and they are not very far apart in point of time, 
as time may be measured. The present “high 
state of civilization” is an outgrowth of thousands 
of generations of men now dead. 


Some of the defects, some of the ghastly by- 
products of progress, heretofore have been dis- 
cussed in this series of Little Essays on Our Im- 
proved Environment. These defects are not of 
our making. They, too, are a result of mistakes 
or misunderstandings or wrong interpretations of 
natural phenomena, and they have their roots in 
that far-away time when man first drew wrong 
conclusions and made false assumptions and 
started out on the course which has brought him 
a thousand problems to add to those that seem 
now no nearer solution than they were when 
Greece was in her prime or when Lincoln freed 
the slaves. 


Indeed, problems multiply as each generation 
builds on the work of its predecessors. The eco- 
nomic inequalities intensify as the world’s wealth 
is increased by succeeding generations. Those who 
by some queer quirk of nature or by inheritance 
or superior acquisitive traits have come into pos- 
session of a large share of the wealth that has 
been produced by the uncounted dead generations 
must fight to retain their wealth against the hordes 
who are producing new wealth for possession of 
which the coming generations will contend. Thus 
it is clear the coming generations will have prob- 
lems crying out for solution—problems even more 
acute than those of the present, unless civilization 
breaks down under the strain, as other civilizations 
have broken down, and wars or other cataclysmic 
destruction intervenes, 


Must men go on forever in the ghastly cycles 
of building up and destroying, as aimlessly as 
children build block houses only to tear them 
down and build them up again? 

Inevitably—unless men find the real, the REAL 
reason, the HUMAN reason, that is at the foun- 
dation for such catastrophes as the late World 
War. 

If that reason is ever found, it will be demon- 
strably true. It will be in accord with Nature and 
Nature’s laws. It will be a fact, not a theory. 
It will be based on things as they are, not as we 
wish them to be. It will claim no mystical origin, 
no metaphysical basis. 

But there will be vast controversies between its 
proponents and the conservative forces which, 
having the best of it today, will seek to prevent 
its truth from spreading and finding acceptance. 
All the terrors ever conceived to prevent man’s 
investigation of Nature and the discovery of 
Nature’s laws will be urged against it. But it will 
prevail—or men will perish in their vast attempt 
to falsify and nullify those laws. 
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Salesman—“Can I sell you a vacuum cleaner?” 


Lady—‘No, we have no vacuum to clean.”— 
Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


PRIVATE OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

In a survey of employers’ old-age pension sys- 
tems, issued by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the investigator sustains organized la- 
bor’s charge that these pensions are maintained 
for anti-union purposes. 


Labor’s leading opposition is two-fold: First, it 
is intended to tie workers to their jobs and make 
them submit to poor conditions; and second, it is 
used to stop strikes. 

As to the first objection, the investigator says: 
“These are the very reasons why the scheme is 
favored by employers.” Labor’s second objection 
is likewise concurred in. The investigator says: 
“The wording of many of the plans confirms the 
charge.” 

It is also stated that out of 200 pension plans in- 
vestigated, the company bears the whole cost, ex- 
cept in 13 instances. 

In a recent issue the United States Review and 
Industrial World declared that private pension 
systems will eventually collapse and that scandals 
and a “mass of unpleasant” notoriety will inevit- 
ably follow. This publication says: 

“Five hundred industrial institutions, among 
them many of the strongest in the country, are 
piling up obligations which will, within a few 
years, require very large expenditures and for 
which no provision is now being made. 

“Of more than 300 establishments recently ques- 
tioned, less than 20 claim to be operating on an 
actuarial basis, and only seven were found to have 
set apart any funds with which to meet these con- 
stantly increasing obligations, and only three of 
the seven are known to have established their 
funds in accordance with actuarial data and prac- 
tices.” 

These indictments should impress workers who 
place their trust in employers who deny them the 
right to join a trade union, and who assume a 
paternal attitude over them. 

The private pension system is young, but when 
these workers reach old age, the crash will come. 

It is idle to expect relief through courts, as was 
shown in the case of 300 old employees of the 
Morris Packing Company, when that concern was 
recently taken over by one of its Chicago rivals. 

These workers had contributed to the Morris 
plan. They sued to be continued as pensioners, 
and set up the claim that they are too old to earn 
their living, and that they had foregone oppor- 
tunities to benefit themselves. They believed the 
company when they were told it was not necessary 
to join a trade union. 

The court refused to consider these promises 
and understandings, but ordered that the small 
amount they contributed be returned to them. 

By this method the Morris concern tricked them 
to accept low wages and then sold out to a rival, 
while the duped workers 
streets. 

Stock-selling ventures and company “unions” 
are identical, to private old-age pensions. None of 
these schemes are operative in union plants. 

Their purpose is evident. They have replaced 
the cruder methods of anti-unionists. 
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THINKING. 

“Thinking makes the man.’—A\lcott. 

“Thought is the seed of action.”—Emerson. 

“Thinkers are scarce as gold.”—Lavater. 

“Thinking, not growth, makes manhood.’—Isaac 
Taylor. 

“Learning 
Confucius. 

“Man by thinking only becomes truly man.’— 
Pestalozzi. 

“Nothing is so practical in his heart, so is he.”— 
Proverbs. 

“There is no thought in any mind but it quickly 
tends to convert itself into a power.’—Emerson, 
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were thrown on the 


without thought is labor lost.”— 


No woman is as young as she thinks she looks. | 
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KNOCKING ON WOOD. 

All of us, no doubt, at some time or other, 
have resorted to the superstition of “knocking on 
wood,” in the hope that by so doing we may be 
able to ward off any impending misfortune that 
may be headed our way. The authentic origin 
of this custom comes from an old Danish myth. 
According to tradition, whenever a Danish sea 
captain was about to start on a long journey in 
his wooden vessel, he would tap on the side of 
his ship, and stand silently by. It was believed 
that the elves of the forest would come out to 
bless his ship because it held millions of their 
kind in its timbers. Whatever the cause, Danish 
ships, submitted to this quaint ritual to acquire 
immunity from the perils of the sea. And so the 
superstititon spread to 
other have it in its 


became a 
countries, until 


custom, and 
today we 
form. 
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If my soldiers were to begin to reflect, not one 
of them would remain in the ranks.—Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. 
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TLARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 


ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
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O. H. McCCONOUGHEY 
ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 
All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and_U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 


ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 
Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 
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Peocrer———- Dentistry Made Pleasant 


PLEASING and PERMANENT 
DENTISTRY 
AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 
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Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought? 
—Lord Byron. 
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Cheap labor is doubtless a good thing for a 
few people. It enables them to get rich at the 
expense of the masses. But cheap labor is a 
very bad thing for the nation, the state or the 
community that tolerates it. China has cheap 
labor and if cheap labor were a good thing China 
would be one of the leading nations of the world. 
There are men in California endeavoring, for 
selfish reasons, to convince our people that China 
is really great. 


- - ee 

Best informed circles declare that the universal 
conscription bill will die in committee. The bill 
provides for conscription of men and wealth in 
time of war and would place all of the manpower 
and wealth on a military footing. Labor has op- 
posed the bill. What the sentiment of Congress 
might be has not been ascertained, but the bill 
will be kept in committee because of the adminis- 
tration determination upon an early adjournment. 
It is realized that the bill would bring on heated 
and protracted debate and prolong the sessions, 
so it will never see the light. 
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While the air is surcharged with complaints that 


the youth of today is plunging pell-mell to degre- 
dation and disaster it is very noticeable that its 
strongest defenders are to be found in the ranks of 
teachers in our institutions of learning from the 
primary school to the greatest of our universities. 
Do these people defend youth because they know 
They 
surely are in a position to be able to know some- 


youth better than do those who criticise? 


thing about the conduct of those under their 
charge, and if they are not frightened and panic 
stricken by what they see and hear, why should 
the rest of us be so sure our deductions are cor- 
rect?) We have been rolling this thought around in 
our minds without giving expression to it up to 
now because surface indications seemed to be 
against the faith the teachers maintained in the 
youth of today, but the more we see and hear and 
read on the subject the more we drift toward the 


position taken by the educators of the land. 
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The advocates of compulsion are now at it hot and heavy again, though the 
Supreme Court has ruled against them. In one end of the country they are advo- 
cating compulsory arbitration for the workers, and in the other it is compulsory 
sickness insurance, also for the workers. 

The workers themselves, of course, are not advocating these things. The com- 
pulsion is being urged by those who assume they know better than the worker what 
is good for him. 

Compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes would take away from the wage 
earners of the country the right to cease work for cause they deemed sufficient. 

If democracy means anything, it means that men ought by right to be free. 
But would a man denied the right to cease work at will be a free man? Wherein 
would he be different from a slave? ‘The slave is prevented from leaving his master 
by law. Would not the present-day worker be prevented from leaving his work by 
law under a scheme of compulsory arbitration? This being true, then what material 
difference would there be between the two? 

But, the advocates of compulsory arbitration assure us, they have no intention 
of interfering with individual rights, for the individual employee could quit work 
when he pleased, but an organized or collective cessation would be made unlawful. 
What a privilege under present industrial conditions! Deny the individual the 
right of acting in concert with his fellows and he is helpless, as helpless as a chattel 


slave. Such freedom would be a mere mockery, with no real substance in it at all. 


The workers, under such a law, would be slaves in all but name. “A rose by any» 


other name would smell as sweet,” and slavery under any other name is just as 
repulsive to a democratic people. 

But they tell us New Zealand and Australia have compulsory arbitration, and 
the people favor it. New Zealand and Australia are far behind the United States 
in industrial development and have not the complicated problems to deal with that 
we have in this country, and even in those countries the strikes of the wage workers 
indicate they are not satisfied with the schemes. 

Such compulsion, of course, would not be objectionable to the natural serf, who 
will submit to anything, but the American worker has not been brought up in 
the environment of the slave, and is not, therefore, preprred to submit to the 
direction and interference in his personal affairs that such a law must inevitably 
bring with it. 

The American workers have been more successful than the toilers of any other 
country in the world in the establishment of decent working conditions, and this 
has been very largely due to the fact that they have had less governmental reeula- 
tion than is the fashion in other countries. 

The organized workers of this country will not yield the rights they now pos- 
sess and meekly submit to slavery of any kind under any name. They will fight to 
maintain the liberty they have and struggle all the while to gain a larger measure 
of industrial justice both for themselves and for the helpless unorganized. 

The surrender at Appomattox wiped out slavery in this country, and the work- 
ers are not going to permit its re-establishment if they can prevent it, and compul- 


sory institutions lead in that direction. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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There are bigger things to be done in the fu- 
ture than have ever been done in the past and there 
are better organizations of labor to be developed 
than can be but these 


are not to be brought about by tearing down, but 


found in existence now, 
rather by building up, broadening and improving. 
Throw away your donkey cart transportation and 
get on a flying machine and keep pace with the 
times. There is no room for the pessimist in 
the labor movement. What is needed is the worker 
with vision and ambition if we are to make sub- 
stantial progress. Up to the present organized 
labor has done splendid service for humanity, but 
we must not allow our retrospective views to hide 
the possibilities of the future from us. We must 


go onward, ever onward. 


The New York World and other papers which 
have been crusading against the business of sell- 
ing stock without voting privilege are much elated 
by the Nickel Plate decision the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Judge Proskauer’s decis- 


of 


ion in New York against a certain bank voting 
trust, and the decision of the Stock Exchange to 
stock offered 
All those rather different acts are doubt- 


scrutinize issues without voting 
power. 
less good in their way. They do not and cannot 
go to the heart of the big problem which is the 
inevitable consolidation of control in the hands 
of a few insiders. 
ownership is diffused the more control is consoli- 
dated. The 300,000 odd stockholders in American 


Telephone and Telegraph, some users of service 


Paradoxically the more stock 


and some employees, may have the legal right to 
vote stock, but they cannot unite to act effectively. 
than 
Most of 
them know and care nothing beyond the size of 
They 


thousands of miles of space. 


They cannot even get information other 


what the directors want to give them. 
the dividend check. live scattered over 
So the little group 
of insiders in that and every other big company 
will go on controlling. And precious little stock 


will they need to own in order to control. 


Newspaper paragraphers of the “smart” type 
are trying to be bitterly sarcastic at the expense 
that little 


virtually to abolish its army and navy, leaving 


of Denmark because nation has voted 
only frontier and customs guards and a number 
of vessels for coast duty. To the person capable 
of really thinking (many newspaper writers and 
paragraphers are not), Denmark appears to have 
made a very sane move. Denmark is too small to 
put up a successful fight against her powerful 
neighbors even if every able-bodied Dane of both 
sexes were in its army and navy and so instead 
of trying to do the impossible, Denmark has voted 
to that 
Denmark is one of the happiest and most pros- 
perous of European nations and with the abolition 


abolish “defense” forces don’t defend. 


of an expensive and burdensome army and navy, 
may confidently be expected to make still further 
progress. The money which has hitherto gone 
for military upkeep will now be set free for edu- 
cation and other constructive work. No, there is 
not “Something rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
as some would have the American people believe. 
Denmark is all right and won’t cease to exist be- 
cause it declines to maintain a force of paid killers. 
Denmark has been in existence a long time and 
will be going strong long after its present-day 
critics are dead. 
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“T don’t intend to be married until I’m thirty! 
“T don’t intend to be thirty until I am married!” 
—London Mail. 


“Does ’at smile mean you forgive me?” 
“Stay away, niggah; l’se just smilin’ to rest mah 
face.’—Orange Owl. 


The following letter was received recently by 
a company which manufacturers corn ‘sirup: 

“Dear Sirs: Though I have taken six cans of 
you corn sirup, my feet are no better now than 
when I started.’—The Open Road. 


An old darkey, named John Jones, upon leaving 
Atlanta, Ga., went to his bank, which was a col- 
ored institution, and had his book balanced, which 
showed a balance of $200. 

Landing in Cincinnati, the old darkey issued a 
check on the Atlanta bank for $200, payable to a 
Cincinnati bank. In a few days the check was re- 
turned marked “Insufficient Funds,’ whereupon 
the Cincinnati bank sent an inquiry to the Atlanta 
bank about the darkey’s account and the balance 
they showed on the pass book, against which no 
checks had been issued. The following reply was 
received; 

“Gentlemens: 

“We’s don’t mean that John Jones ain’t got 
sufficient funds, but we’s mean that our funds 
are insufficient.”—Forbes Magazine. 


Lies slumbering here one William Lake; he 
heard the bell, but had no brake.—Detroit News. 
At 50 miles drove Allie Pidd; he thought he 
wouldn't skid, but did—Rome Times. 
At 90 miles drove Eddie Shawn; the motor 
stopped, but “Ed” kept on.”—Little Falls Times. 
Here he sleeps, one Johnny Fonker; he rounded 
a turn without 
Down in the 


Scrantonian. 
creek sleeps Jerry Bass; the bridge 
tried to 


a honker.’’—Scranton 


was narrow; he 
Times-Leader, 

Beneath this 
on the hill; he 
graph. 

Flere lies the body of William Jay, who died 
maintaining his right of way.—Boston Transcript. 

And left Small; 
paid no attention to “slow” signs a-tall—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


Here 


pass.—Wilkes-Barre 


stone sleeps William Raines; ice 


had no chains.—Harrisburg Tele- 


here’s what's of Samuel he 


lies all that’s left of Harry; at the rail= 
road crossing he did not tarry.—Railway Life. 
John William Jones lies under this thistle; he 
didn’t the 
Data York) 


heed choo-choo’s whistle—Railroad 
(New 


A young lady entered a book store and inquired 
of the old gentlemanly clerk—a married man, by 
the way—if he had a book suitable an old 
gentleman who had been married 50 years. 

Without the least the clerk reached 
for a copy of Parkman’s “A Half-Century of Con- 
flict.” 


for 


hesitation 


It was at the Sunday School, and the teacher 
was talking to the children about cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

“You know, children,” she said, “some people 
are so cruel that they cut off the tails of little 
puppies, just to make them look smarter. Now, 
can any little boy or girl tell me a verse in the 
Bible that should teach these people how cruel 
they are?” 

Then little Maudie held up her hand. “Please, 
teacher, ‘What God hath joined let no man put 
asunder.’!” 


THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, 
recklessly. 


sometimes 


On lg 


Almost all of the glorified editorial page preach- 
ers continuously expound the doctrine of go-get. 
the last in the 
Getting On in World. Personality plus, 
righteous continuous 
hectic energy—these are their gods. The 
to have it out with them lone has burned 
beckoning torch. Is there not something 
said for laziness, as it is commonly called? 


Laziness is word evil, great foe 
of the 


hustling, a out-pouring of 
desire 
like a 
to be 


* 


The very apotheosis of indolence was depicted 
in that fugitive simile, “as lazy as Joe the Marine, 
who laid down his musket to sneeze.” Joe was 
surely the very opposite of those poor devils of 
whom it was said, “they labor like galley slaves,” 
an extreme of arduous and unending toil, the 
rigors of which it is difficult for the modern mind 
to grasp. To be sure, Joe is given a close race 
by Ludham’s dog, which Thomas Fuller said, 
“leaned his head against the wall to bark.” 3ut 
the poor dog applied no intelligence, no thought 
process, to the business, while Joe, a biped, genus 
Homo, was lazy 


fashion. 


in a premeditated, calculated 
With the dog, the act of seeming lazi- 
ness may have been sheer accident. It may have 
been merely a case of abating muscular energy, 


not accounted for by any process of brain. 

When Joe 
sneeze—and, 
teau Thierry 
the result 


the Marine laid down his musket to 
be it said, this 
days and very 


Was in the pre-Cha- 
much did 
a thought which con- 
vinced him that less effort would be consumed in 
the process of sneezing, or that, 
and would be 
laid 


hand. 


so—he so 


as of process 


mayhap more 
from the 
the 


relief satisfaction 


the 


got 
musket 
held 


plausible 


sneeze, if 
than if it 
further 


were 
the 


on ground 


were in There is the 
that Joe be- 
lieved it safer to first deposit the musket on the 
ground and He then sneeze 


freely, with abandon, and perhaps even with eclat. 


very possibility 


then sneeze. could 
A musket in the hand at sneezing time, he may 
have reasoned, is likely to be discharged by the 
accident of a convulsive movement incident to the 
process of sneezing. If such was the case there 
was an element of prudence in Joe's action. 
are many who contend that prudence is 
tial part of that true laziness which is 


There 
an essen- 
most 
plete, most finished and thorough-going. 


com- 
Ii that 
point be accepted it is additional proof that Joe’s 
laziness was the true laziness, while the lethargy 


of the dog was merely lack of dynamic impulse. 
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In the case of Joe there was restraint—restraint 


of muscles and nerve centers which otherwise 


might have been called upon to waste themselves 
in fruitless exertion. 
that Demophilus 
nund, when 


Of such restraint, it may be, 
“The 
wisdom, 


spoke when he 


with 


wrote: 


imbued the lessons of 
is like a charioteer; for it restrains the desires im- 


In 


that case, it is worthy of note, the climax of lazi- 


planted in us and brings us back to virtue.” 


ness manifested by the caution of Joe, the Marine, 


had about it a virtue. And virtue, we are taught, 


is a positive quality. Joe, no doubt warned by 


previous experience, imbued, as it were, with 


lessons of wisdom, restrained the desire, implanted 
by the drill sergeant, to hang onto the musket. 
He laid the on the 
forth the 


weapon ground, and gave 


wasted 
energy and the minimum of danger to himself, 


his sneeze, with minimum of 


the musket, and the innocent bystanders. 
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UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

It is the specific intent that the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company shall be a co-operative 
enterprise for “Service and Not for iegenatig THE 
is intended that fictitious or high market values 
should not be created for shareholders, but that 
the insured shall receive every benefit of saving. 
The purpose is that the shareholders shall have a 
safe, sound and profitable investment limited to 


6 per cent per year and that the policyholder will 
get his insurance at as nearly cost as is possible 
consistent with safety. 

How does a trade union benefit by becoming a 
shareholder? 

Trade unions at present place their money in 
banks. Such funds earn between 3 and 4 per cent. 
By investing their funds in shares in the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company they will enable 
the company to earn 6 per cent for their money. 
Thus they will greatly enlarge the earnings of 
their funds. 

Where trade unions now invest their funds in 
securities earning 414 or a larger per cent, they 
will aid the labor movement in general by con- 
verting those investments into shares in the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and thus help 
labor to create and maintain its own insurance 
company. 

By becoming shareholders, trade unions will 
come also into a financial union. This will not only 
permit them to provide insurance to the workers 
at a less cost than they are now required to pay, 
but by reason of an ever-increasing insurance busi- 
ness, there will be realized ever-increasing re- 
serves and financial resources which will enable 
labor to undertake housing other projects of in- 
calculable value to the workers and free them 
from the present imposition of usurious practices 
that workers are forced to submit to. 

How does the individual profit by becoming a 
shareholder? 

At present the individual worker places his sav- 
ings in the bank. His money thus earns 3 or 4 

3y purchasing shares in the 
Union Insurance Company he will 
enable the company to earn 6 per cent per year 
for him. He thus profits financially. The arrange- 


per cent per year. 
Labor Life 


ment of giving the company the option of pur- 
chasing the stock back at the price sold by the 
company, in the event the individual desires to 
dispose of the stock, makes his purchase of stock 
almost like a bank deposit arrangement and as- 
sures him of a greater earning capacity of his sav- 
ings in the form of an investment. 

In addition, the individual trade unionist will be 
a part owner in this co-operative enterprise of 
By becoming a shareholder he enables the 
company to insurance to himself and 
family and to all workers at a lesser cost than he 


labor. 
provide 


and the wage earners are now required to pay 
for insurance. 

What are the earning possibilities of stock and 
surplus? 

The earning possibilities are limited to 6 per 
cent on the $25 par value and the $25 surplus of 
each share, or 6 per cent on the total investment 
of $50 per share. 

The company intends to accumulate a sufficient 
surplus out of which to pay dividend and interest 
on both capital stock and surplus for the early 
period of the existence of the company, so that the 
investment in capital stock and surplus at this 
time may have established an earning capacity 
from the beginning of the company’s business. 
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HEMORRHOIDS 


_ Cured Without Loss of Time or Hospital 
Fistula and Fissures cured without hospital or in- 
terference with work. 


DR. CHAS. KELLER 
1179 MARKET STREET, ROOM 504 
ffice Hours, 3-6 P. M. 


In that way the company hopes to make this in- 
vestment a profitable venture from the start. 

How much stock may a trade union or a trade 
unionist purchase and hold? 

The holdings of stock or shares in the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company are limited as 
follows: Eight hundred shares to national or 
international unions; eighty shares to local, city, 
state districts or other forms of trade unions’ or- 
ganizations; ten shares to individual members of 
trade unions. 

These limitations are fixed so as to insure a 
large distribution of stock and to prevent any one 
or small combination of organizations from dom- 
inating or controlling the company. 

Can stock in the company be readily converted 
into cash? 

We are advised that once the company is suc- 
cessfully launched shareholders will find that their 
holdings will not only have a great earning value 
but that the company will be able to convert such 
shares as may be offered it for purchase imme- 
diately into cash. Arrangements are under con- 
sideration to provide these facilities for the ready 
sale and transfer of stock. It is not expected that 
such facilities will be used except in urgent cases 
—to the contrary, we anticipate once the subscrip- 
tion books are closed that we will have on file 
more demands for shares than will ever be sold 
or transferred by the shareholder. 

Is insurance a growing business? 

It is a marvelously increasing business. In the 
United States and Canada, at the end of 1874, 
there were less than eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand policies in force; 1924 closed with over 
ninety-two millions. The amount of insurance in 
force in that period of time increased from two bil- 
lions to sixty-seven billions. The business written 
in the respective years increased from one hundred 
and fifty thousand policies to eighteen and a quar- 
ter millions. From three hundred and sixty-two 
millions of insurance the business increased to 
fourteen and a half billions. Within the same 
space of time the premium receipts increased from 
ninety-two and a quarter millions to two and a 
quarter billions. The assets increased from four 
hundred millions to over eleven billions and the 
payments to policyholders from sixty-eight mil- 
lions to one and a quarter billions. These figures 
exclude fraternal and assessment insurance, which 
had its great start in the first decade of the half 
century period and which has increased from one 
and a half billions in 1885 to eleven billions at the 
end of last year. 

How much does labor contribute to insurance 
companies? 

We are told that organized labor paid nearly 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars to the 
insurance companies in 1924, 

Is insurance a safe business? 

Life insurance affords the safest and most de- 
pendable means of building up an estate for use 
in advancing age and for the protection of de- 
pendents in event of accident, sickness or death. 

What the company 


solicit? 


form of insurance will 

The company will write all the usual forms of 
life insurance policies, such as whole life, twenty- 
payment life, endowment and will specialize in 
old age pension and trade union group policies. 
Instead of the usual industrial policies it will de- 
velop policies identical to other policies except for 
smaller amounts, payable monthly instead of 
weekly and effect a great saving to those most in 
need of life insurance. 
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New York State Department of Labor reports 
factory workers averaged higher pay in December 
than any month on department’s records. 


940 MARKET ST. 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


LIBERTY «= DANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


ACHMAN BROS 


Mission at 16th 
Phone Hemlock 3300 


8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


wore oor romeo oor oo owny 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


OSENTHALC 


SALES STORES 


hee 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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THE LABOR CLEAR TON 


Eleven 


LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Does the American Federation of Labor 
favor a change in the date for inaugurating Pres- 
idents of the United States? 

A.—The 1909 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor expressed the following opinion: 
“Owing to climatic conditions around March 4th, 
the date for inaugurating Presidents should be 
changed to a more suitable time of year.” 


Q.—Does organized labor favor the income tax? 

A.—Yes. The 1898 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor said: “The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the income tax 
law in unconstitutional is not in accord with the 
spirit of the Constitution nor the wishes of the 
American people. We demand Congress enact a 
law providing for a gradual increase in tax with 
the income.” The foregoing declaration was re- 
affirmed at the 1906 convention. 


Q.—What were the first union labels indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor? 

A.—The labels of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, the White Cigarmakers’ Union of Califor- 
nia and the Cigarmakers’ Assembly of Pittsburgh. 
The indorsements were given in 1881. 


Q.—How did President George L. Berry of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union get his title of “major”? 

A.—President Berry served in France with the 
American army during the World War and came 


out of the war a major of engineers. 


Q.—Who 1s at the head of the Canadian Na- 
tional Raiiway, probably the greatest experiment 
in public ownership in the world? 

A.—(Sir) Henry Thornton, born an American, 
and stillan American citizen. After a distinguished 
railway career in the United States, he went to 
England and became executive of the Great East- 
ern Railway. During the Great War he was ap- 
pointed chief of British railway transport in 
France with rank of major-general. For war 
service he was knighted by the King of England. 
When the Prime Minister of Canada was looking 
for an executive to manage the Canadian National 
Railways, Larkin, Canadian high commissioner in 
London, informed him that, in the opinion of J. H. 
Thomas, head of the railway union men of Eng- 
land, Thornton was the man for the job. Thorn- 
ton’s appointment followed. 
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THE GREATEST SALE 
OF ALL TIME! 


ONE CENT SALE 


Monday, March 29 


1041 MARKET STREET 
GETWEEN 6&7" OPPOSITE GRANADA. THEATER 
aia Clete anaal ie 


See Sunday Examiner for Details 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 


League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


PRESS BLANKET. 

The last chapter in the history of a Portland in- 
vention which represents a forward step in the 
mechanical end of newspaper printing was written 
recently in the sale of the patent rights of a new 
type of “press blanket,” invented by two Portland, 
Oregon, men, A. W. Cochran and F. M. Youngs. 
The price of the patent rights was $100,000. The 
development of the new press blanket covered a 
long period of years in which many experiments 
were made and many difficulties were met and 
overcome, 

The chemical formulae of the composition in 
numerous forms were first worked out in a labor- 
atory in Mr. Cochran’s office. The specifications 
were sent to eastern manufacturers and the article 
itself tested in the press room of The Oregonian 
under the supervision of Mr. Youngs. 

The Oregonian press has been equipped with the 
new press blankets since 1915 and since the per- 
fecting of the device it has been adopted success- 
fully all over the country. 

“A press blanket is the covering on a cylinder 
press which must be pliable and yet durable to 
accommodate the irregularities of the type,” said 
Mr. Cochran. “Under the old system a felt and 
rubber covering was used with the center com- 
posed of rubber and the surface of felt. This had 
many disadvantages as the rubber and felt would 
stretch, thus decreasing the diameter of the cyl- 
inder and constant adjustments were necessary. 

“Tn this new press blanket we have used a cork 
composition with a fabric covering. This cork 
composition consists simply of ground particles 
of cork bound together by means of oxidized lin- 
seed oil. The fabric covering is made an integral 
part of the composition through the manufacturing 
process, which is carried out at a high tempera- 
ture.” The perfected cork composition blanket pos- 
sesses the pliability found in the old type of 
blanket plus an increased durability.” 

The old rubber blankets had many serious de- 
fects. The rubber became blistered from contact 
with oil and the felt covering would stretch. Con- 
stant replacements were necessary. 

In their experiments the inventors tested many 
materials before they found that cork contained all 
the qualities needed for a successful press blanket 
—flexibility, durability and printing qualities, 

It was when they sent to have the article manu- 
factured that they encountered the greatest diffi- 
culties. It was almost impossible to have good 
work done, as the manufacturing company was 
not used to producing materials of this kind to the 
exactness required by the specifications. When 
the inventors tried to explain by mail the company 
was not able to understand just what was wanted. 

Finally Mr. Youngs spent nine months in the 
Armstrong Cork Company’s mill at Lancaster, Pa., 
to oversee the work personally. At last all diffi- 


culties were overcome and the press blanket 
proved a success. 


The patent rights were held jointly by Mr. 
Cochran, Mr. Youngs and The Oregonian, which 
had provided financial backing through the dis- 
couraging years of experimentation. The rights 
to the new blanket were purchased by the New 
England Fiber Company of Worcester, Mass. 
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COULTER IS SECRETARY. 

C. C. Coulter of Washington, D. C., recently 
elected president of the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of that organization, to succeed 
the late Henry J. Conway. Mr. Coulter was 
elected president last June, and had previously 
served as vice-president. First Vice-President 
John B. Schulte of New Orleans is the new presi- 
dent. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 
947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 
ey 
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SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
ERIENDLY SERVICE 


3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA 
a = —— 4 
'----— en ay 
GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 


Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 
1282 MARKET STREET 
beoewe eee ee 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 


Supplies and Repairs | 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


Electrical Appliances 
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SALES 


Cow” 
SL SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


Home of Generous Credit 


Custom Made Suits 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 
2500 MISSION STREET 
Union Made Union Made 
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EVERYTHING | 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 19, 1926. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present. 
Credentials—Waiters No. 30, Selig Schulberg, 
from Ferry-Boatmen’s Union, 
Dele- 


vice Hugo I[frnst. 
Carl Fergus, Harry Oisen, Manuel Garcia. 
gates seated, 
Communications—Filed—From Ice Drivers, Post 
Office Workers, endorsing 
plan of the Promotional League. From Garment 
Workers No. 45, relative to its delegation. From 
Joint Committee of the United Garment Workers 


Laborers, Garment 


and the Union Manufacturers’ Association, with 
reference to prison-made garments and requesting 
From the 


Department of Education, relative to the naming 


co-operation in stamping out this evil. 


of one of the schools Samuel Gompers. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Janitors’ Union, requesting an increase in wages 
of $15.00 for janitors and janitresses employed by 
the Board of Education. 

Referred to Secretary—From Realtors’ Associa- 
tion, relative to their orchestra. 
to Special Committee—From Bay 
Counties Council of Carpenters, with reference to 
the residence being erected in Ingleside Terrace 
for the 


Referred 


Franciscan Festival. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions submitted by Trackmen’s Union, re- 
questing the Council to appoint a committee to 
investigate methods of the standardization of 
wages. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
wage Cemetery 
Workers’ Union, subject to the approval of the 
American 


endorsement of the scale of 
Labor. Recommended 
that the Ever-Good Bakery and J. Block, butcher 
on Varaval street, be continued on the Unfair List. 


Federation of 


The unions having boycotts against certain firms 
are requested to appear before the committee to 
show cause why said firms should not be removed 
from the Unfair List. 
That in future no boycotts be authorized 


Recommended the follow- 
Ine ale 
or granted to any local union except in strict ac- 
with the laws of the Council. 2. That 
the President of the Council from time to time 
call upon delegates of unions interested in boy- 
cotts to activities in 
prosecuting those they have been instrumental in 
placing on the Council’s Unfair List. 
local 


cordance 


give an account of their 
3. That each 
affiliated with the Council assist in 
securing the proper publicity for the We Don’t 
Patronize List by: [irst, instructing its recording 
secretary at 


union 


each meeting to read said list, and 
second, to place a copy of the Unfair List at the 
bottom of every communication or notice sent out 
to the members of the union. 4. That each indi- 
vidual member of organized labor be admonished 
to patronize the union label, button, 
wherever that 
union labor is employed in every place and occu- 


card and 


whenever and possible, and see 
pation which derives a benefit from his patron- 
age, good-will, purchasing power or influence as 
a citizen and member of the community. Moved 
that the report be adopted; 


5) 


carried, 


Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—Interna- 
tional has endorsed their new 
endorsed program of the 


union agreement; 
Promotional league. 
Chauffeurs—All taxi cabs are 100 per cent union; 
will have union label on uniforms; not patroniz- 
Compton’s. Waiters—Thanked 
Chauffeurs for assistance. Auto Mechanics—Have 
signed a four-year agreement with taxi cab com- 
panies; are striving for a 44-hour week. Butchers 
Electrical Workers 
No. 6—Reported that Brother Eugene Rush had 
passed away. 


ing Tloster’s or 


—Are progressing splendidly. 


Report of Promotional League—Have had re- 
sponses from 40 unions, endorsing the program 
of the League. 

“New Business—Moved that when we adjourn 
we do so out of respect to the memory of Brother 
Eugene Rush; carried. 

Mrs. Kate Richards O’Hare gave a splendid ad- 
dress on the evils of prison labor. 

Receipts—$466.63. Expenses—$165.32. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 


Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 
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TRADE UNION DIVIDENDS. 
By James Wilson, 
President Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America. 


If a stock salesman calls at the place you are 
employed, or at your home, and tells you of the 
wonderful possibility he has to offer in some stock, 
you listen to him, and perhaps you fall for his 
talk. You have $500 laid away and you invest it. 
You are guaranteed 7 per cent on your invest- 
ment. Suppose the stock is all it is represented 
to be and the dividends come regularly. You 
draw $17.50 every six months and figure you have 
a pretty good investment. 

An organizer of a labor union comes along and 
he wants to sell youa membership in a trade union. 

He tells of its value to you and how through 1t 
you will improve your standard in life. 


He tells you the initiation fee is $10, the dues 
$50 per year. You figure that is an outlay of 
$60 the first year and $50 each succeeding year 
He does not sell you; but not discouraged, and 
knowing you and your family need organization, 
he calls again, and again, and finally you are 
initiated. 

You are working ten hours a day at 75 cents 
per hour. Through the organization you are placed 
in an eight-hour a day job at $1 per hour. You 
get 50 cents more per day, $3 more per week, 
$150 more per year, and you have 600 hours of 
leisure to enjoy with your wife and family. 

You deduct the money you have paid into the 
organization and behold, you have the origina} 
investment back, with nearly 200 per cent profit. 

And if you take an interest in the organization 
and interest others in it, your profit in the invest- 
ment will increase, and just in proportion to your 
activity will it continue to increase until a proper 
condition of employment is established. 

You can make no better investment than buying 
a membership in a trade union and then work to 
make it increase its dividend rates. Try it out and 
then tell others of its achievements and _ its 
possibilities. 
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MILITARY COSTS UP. 


In the next fiscal year this country will spend 
at least $700,000,000 for military and naval pur- 
poses, said Senator King, in protesting against ex- 
cessive appropriations. 

“We are at peace with the world,” he said, “and 
there is no situation calling for military prepara- 
tion. We have an army of approximately 112,000 
and yet are making appropriations larger than 
were made by Germany when that nation was a 
great military power and had between half a 
million and a million men in her military service.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR. J. P. CLARKE—DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK 


450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL AND MARKET STREETS 
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WORKERS 


cannot always work. Many 
people are now living on the interest from 
what, as workers, they saved and invested. 
Regular deposits rapidly accumulate and form 


a substantial sum for sound investing. 


HUMBOLDT BANK : 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


Savings can. 


Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 


EST SPOT 
Beccest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 
Social Dancing Every Night 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 


eir 
Blend 


Did The Work 


The switch of so 
many smokers to 
Clown Cigarettes 
is due to the per- 
fect balanced 
blend of fine mel- 
low old tobaccos 
that they get only 
in Clowns. 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Telephone Garfield 194 


Friday, March 26, 1926 
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PERJURY IN “FRAME-UP.” 

A resolution introduced by Senator Walsh of 
Montana calls on the Attorney General to inform 
the Senate if the Department of Justice intends 
to prosecute George B. Hayes for perjury, and to 
also transmit to the Senate an itemized statement 
of all expenditures made or obligations incurred 
in the prosecution of Senator Wheeler. 

Hayes was the government’s “surprise witness” 
in this case. He testified that he arranged with the 
Department of Justice at Washington to be at a 
New York hotel when an appointment would be 
made to meet a man. That man was Senator 
Wheeler. Hayes swore he never met the Senator 
before, and did not know he was a Senator. The 
witness further testified that Mr. Wheeler dis- 
cussed with him plans to “make millions” by vio- 
lating land laws. Mrs. Wheeler made affidavit 
that her husband was with her and a party of 
friends during the time Hayes alleged he talked 
with the Senator. 

The Hayes’ yarn was rejected by a Montana 
jury, and the perjury is so evident that Senator 
Walsh asks the Senate to call on the Department 
of Justice if it intends to prosecute. 

Senator Walsh said Senator Wheeler’s real of- 
fense was his expose of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, who was forced to resign. 

In favoring the resolution, Senator Bruce of 
Maryland said that “the prosecution of Senator 
Wheeler is one of the most extraordinary episodes 
in the history of tyrannical criminal procedure.” 

“To find a parallel in it,” he said, “we must go 
back to the Titus Oakes conspiracy in English 
history.” 

Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee that investigated the case and exonerated the 
accused, said that the prosecution “is a sad and 
sorry story.” 
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WOMEN WAGE EARNERS INCREASE. 
By William Green, 
Editor American Federationist. 

With the accumulation of statistical studies, it is 
evident that the number of women employed in in- 
dustry is steadily growing and that women are an 
integral part of the working force, not substitutes 
or temporary employees. 


Nor may women be said to be working merely 
to get additional spending money. The majority 
are bona fide bread winners supporting themselves, 
contributing to the family income or maintaining 
dependents. The studies of the women’s bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor shows 
that 38 per cent of all females over 14 years of 
age are gainfully employed. In 1920 they consti- 
tuted one-fifth of the total employed population. 

Of the women employed (1920) 4.1 per cent 
were under 16 years; 16.5 per cent between 16 and 
19 years; 21.2 per cent between 20 and 24 years; 
40.0 per cent between 25 and 44 years; 18.1 per 
cent 45 years and over. 

The figures showing the distribution of women 
workers by industries for 1910 and 1920 are: Man- 
ufacturing, 1,820,570 and 1,930,341; transportation, 
106,625 and 213,054; trade, 468,088 and 667,792; 
clerical occupations, 593,224 and 1,426,116. 

Because of the size and the permanence of this 
problem there is need for sustained work to in- 
ject the principle of organization within these 
groups of workers. It is not an easy undertaking 
to organize workers, men or women, unacquainted 
with the traditions and spirit of group action. The 
effort to organize women wage earners will re- 
quire patience, intelligence and vision. 
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He had been looking over the Christmas cards 
on the counter for some time, when the sales- 
woman suggested: “Here’s a lovely sentiment, 
‘To the only girl I ever loved.’ ” 

“That's fine,” he said, brightening, “I’ll take 
five—no, six of those, please.”—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


FOES USE BOMB. 


Edward Oliver, manager of the non-union Won- 
derland Theatre, in Minneapolis, is blessed with 
occult powers. 


For the second time the past few months this 
wonderful man has miraculously appeared on the 
scene just in time to grab a dynamite bomb that 
was intended to wreck his theatre. 

Three years ago Mr. Oliver had another dyna- 
mite scare when two well-known dope fiends were 
arrested for unlawful possession of dynamite. 
Questioned by the police, one of the accused ac- 
knowledged he was employed as a detective by 
the citizens’ alliance, and that he induced the other 
“hophead” to secure the dynamite. 

At that time the county attorney made this ref- 
erence to two officials of the citizens alliance: 

“To my mind it was a dangerous and dastardly 
act on the part of Briggs and Gleason to incite 
these two irresponsible men to gain possession of 
explosives, because there was nothing, or no one, 
either or both of them, from committing some 
serious crime.” 

The Wonderland Theatre, assisted by the citi- 
zens’ alliance, has warred on organized labor for 
several years. Six years ago an injunction pro- 
hibited the workers from even mentioning the 


name of the theatre. The unionists ignored the 


order and four of them were jailed for 90 days 
each. 
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HIS ANCESTOR’S WORK. 


An enterprising citizen of Rome had been sell- 
ing statuettes of Eve which were represented to 
have been carved by Adam himself., Now the 
police are threatening to interfere. He must either 
produce Adam himself, or else furnish more sub- 
stantial proof of the genuineness of the work than 
his mere verbal statement. The enterprising yen- 
dor says that Adam has been dead for a long time, 
but that the statuettes were a part of his life work. 
He claims the right to sell them as one of the 
heirs and descendants of the departed. He may 
get away with it, at that. 


OPPORTUNITY IS AHEAD. 
Greatest Achievements Are Yet to Come. 
By Hugh McBroom, 

More than fifty years ago a certain man, hold- 
ing a responsible position in Washington, re- 
signed his post, and in his parting address said in 
part: “The day of opportunity has passed. All 


of the great inventions have been perfected; all 
of the wars have been fought; the greatest books 
have been written; there remains for us but to 
work over the materials of the past. The incen- 
tive of life has gone.” 

Think what this man would say now if he 
could return and see the wonderful development 
since he made his speech, and return by stage 
back to his farm, where he died in oblivion. The 
opportunities of the past have nothing to do with 


you. They are dead and gone. Today is the 
day of opportunity; there is no time like the 
present. We are living in the golden age of 
history. 


Opportunity is never past. It is always present. 
Yarry not with those weary souls who stand with 
their backs to the rising sun, lost in fruitless 
reverie, worshippers of a dead and decadent past. 

Opportunities on every hand beckon and call. 
They challenge our creative ingenuity. They lure 
us to superb heights. 
reward. 


The offer rich and golden 
The prizes are waiting on every hand 
for those who will do and dare. The greatest 
inventions have not been perfected; the greatest 
books have not been written; the greatest bridges 
have not been built; the greatest organization has 
not been formed; the greatest ships have not been 
designed; the greatest channels have not been dug, 
and the greatest sale has not been made. 

Opportunity will knock at the door of every 
laboring person in 1926. Are you living in the 
past, or are you ready to embrace the opportun- 
ities of the present? 
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Mike (buried in cave-in)—“Blazes, man, be care- 
ful how you handle that shovel. 
twice.” 


You hit my leg 


Pat—‘“Say, if you can do this any better, come 
up here and dig yourself out.”—Allston (Mass.) 


Recorder. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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THE MISSION BANK 
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THE MISSION BANK 
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442 2nd St. 
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Everything for 


your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. | 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST--Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security - No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


Storage Rates on Application. 
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Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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Friday, March 26, 1926 


MINUTES OF TRADES UNION PROMO- 
TIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League, March 17, 1926, was called to 
order at 8 p.m. by President E. V. Staley in 
Mechanic’s Hall, Labor Temple. 

Roll was called and absentees noted. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were approved 
as read, 

Credentials—Moved, seconded and carried that 
the delegate from the Sheet Metal Workers be 
seated pending the arrival of his credentials. From 
Steam Fitters No. 509, moved, seconded and car- 
ried that the credentials be received and the dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Minutes of the Building 
Trades, noted and filed. 

Committee Reports—Label Agent W. G. De- 
septe reported having attended meeting of the Or- 
ganizing Committee in regard to the Millinery 
Workers; visited locals; visited Broadway Tailor- 
ing Co. in regard to the label; visited stores on 
upper Mission street in regard to labeled goods; 
attended the Labor Council and there was quite a 
debate on the Promotional League; visited John- 
son’s and Eagleson’s in regard to silk hosiery for 
men. Moved, seconded and carried that the re- 
port of the Label Agent be received and con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions — Stereotypers — Reported 
business good. Cigarmakers—Reported that busi- 
ness is slow. Grocery Clerks—Reported that busi- 
ness is good; all chain stores are unfair; look for 
and demand the monthly working button of the 
clerks; color changes every month, color for 
March is green. Pressmen—Reported that busi- 
ness is fair. Upholsterers No, 28—Reported that 
business is fair; appointed a committee to create 
a demand for their label. Typographical—Re- 
ported that business is fair; look for the label on 
all printing; will support the League. Elevator 
Constructors—Business is fair. Carpenters No. 34 
—Reported that business is fair; voted to support 
the League. Postal Clerks—Voted to support the 
League. Barbers—Reported that all shops open 


on Sundays are unfair. Auto Mechanics—Re- 
ported that business is good. Janitors—Reported 
that business is fair. Tailors—Reported that busi- 
ness is fair; voted to support the League. Lithog- 
raphers—Business is fair. Glove Workers—Busi- 
ness is fair; look for the label. Coopers—Reported 
that business is fair. Carpet Mechanics—Business 
is good. Steam Fitters No. 590—Business is fair. 
Dues, $19.00; Agent Fund, $18.45; total, $37.45. 
Disbursements: Agent Fund, $125.36; General 
Fund, $49.40; total, $174.76. 
Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, 
Secretary. 
ss > 
EXPLOITS CHINESE LABOR. 
Foreign capital in China today is pursuing a 
policy of “after us the deluge” and is chasing the 
uttermost marginal nickel of profits regardless of 
the consequences to the welfare of China, charges 
Royal Meeker, economist, in the March issue of 
the League of Nations News, published by the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association. 
Mr. Meeker denies that there is any cause for 
alarm over an impending ‘industrial revolution” 
in China if justice is accorded Chinese labor by 
the capital of other nations. 


What is taking place in China today is only the 
inevitable result of the demand of world markets 
for commodities which can be manufactured bet- 
ter and cheaper in China than anywhere else. 

“The Chinese and their friends will be wise to 
concentrate upon the direction and control of 
the inevitable transformation of China’s methods 
and organization of production so as to prevent 
too rapid changes and to insure the widest and 
most equable distribution of the benefits of large- 


scale production among the workers,’ Mr. Meeker 
advises. 

“The only way to direct and control the prog- 
ress of industrialization in China is through Chi- 
nese public opinion, legislation and administration. 
Protective tariffs have always proved to be most 
unsatisfactory in operation and in results. The 
irritation of protective tariffs engenders interna- 
tional hostility and retaliation. Protective public 
opinion is necessary to deal with China’s prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Meeker declares that the International 
Labor office set up by the League of Nations to 
bring about the betterment of industrial and labor 
conditions throughout the world is the one agency 
on which China can rely in the control of its fu- 
ture industrial development and the prevention of 
injurious exploitation of Chinese workers. 
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CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 

2. Are You Honest With Your Children? 

The importance of honesty in handling children 
can not be over-emphasized. If the early trust and 
confidence which they have in their parents is care- 
lessly broken down, the props are knocked out 
of their world, for if what father and mother says 
is not true, what may be believed? Many times 
it has a direct bearing on whether or not obedience 
is obtained. Some parents will deliberately deceive 
their children in an attempt to gain obedience or 
in the hope of making an unpleasant task or duty 
less painful in anticipation. 

One small lad, though he had considerable fear 
of pain under the dentist’s hands, went through the 
first session mantully, shedding only a tear or two. 
He dreaded the second visit, however, and con- 
tinually fretted about it. In order to calm him 
his mother assured him that “This time he will not 
hurt you at all.” Up to this point the mother had 
always been right, so he believed her. The shock 
was a severe one when it happened that he was 
hurt more than on the previous visit. His im- 
plicit confidence was shattered and he became 
timid and fearful in new situations and showed 
an evident lack of trust in the statements made to 
him. This was clearly shown on another occasion 
at the dentist’s several months later. There had 
been some question of extracting one tooth, but 
his mother definitely promised him that it should 
not be done on this particular day and that he 
need have no fear. If it proved necessary, ar- 
rangement would be made later to have it done 
under ether. He understood this clearly, yet, 
when actually in the dentist’s chair, he became 
panic-stricken and could not be pacified. All re- 
assuring statements were met with “You told me 
before that it wouldn’t hurt, and it did. I want 
to go home. He shan’t touch my teeth.” It will 
be a long time, if ever, before this child regains 
his confidence. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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MAKES HUGE PROFIT. 

Last year the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
made a profit of $1,752,427 after all charges and 
interest on bonds were met. This is more than 
three times, or $520,285, the profit in 1924. This 
company is a Rockefeller concern. It was the first 
to establish a company “union.” It has reduced 
wages under threat of shutting down plants, while 
it increased coal prices to consumers. 

—_® 

An Englishman and an American were standing 
before the Victoria Falls, when the Englishman 
said: 

“Surely you must concede that these falls are 
far grander than your Niagara Falls?” 

“What!” replied the American. “Compare these 
to our Niagara Falls? Why, man alive, they are 
a mere perspiration.” 
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BENDER’S : 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 
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MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


GOOD TO THE 
LAST DROP 


WILSON’S 
FRESH COFFEE 
38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St : erhale Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California ! 


poser <= 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 


APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
CoR. MINNA ST. 
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NEAR MISSION ST. 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
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THE WORLD LOOKS BETTER 


under the brim of a smart Spring Lundstrom or 
Stetson Hat. 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
66 é 


Phone Kearny 1540 


WON’T SHRINK! 


47.1% Stronger and 
41.8% Finer than Denim. 


Almost Snag-proof. Resists Grease 


ANT BUST EY 


UNION MADE 


RED - pur TON 


For Sale by 


M. Bessner 3801 24th Street 
R. H. Bohr..................2054 Mission Street 
Brazil & Eugenio..... 40 Jackson Street 
Dentoni & Perasso..............567 Broadway 
Ma Ws ........2309 Clement Street 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Co.......... 

ee uitepiaeeee 2554 Missi Street 
H. Mieres.. -.-----.--.2806 Mission Street 
D. Mulready.... ....1699 Haight Street 
Peterson Bros._-.......... 628 20th Street 
The Emporium (Down-Stairs 

Store) ................835 Market Street 
George Price . .19 Embarcadero 
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HAT COMPANY 


167 Powell St. 26 Third St. 1457 Fillmore St. 
830 MARKET STREET 1080 Market St. 72 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 


2640 Mission St. 720 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor Los’ Angeles Store, 226 W, 5th: St, 


Corner Ellis Street Lundstrom and Stetson Hats 
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UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES THE 
$1.85 to he $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 UNION 


UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER L A B E i 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


Onevery one of these items 
Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO . 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. Daundiy, Workers. No! -o6soMfeat™ 1st 
Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 Mondays, Labor Temple. : + 
i valencia. . mt Re : 
Labor Council Directory Ae eee 8 ; ae Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P, Tierney, 6354 — Sitilors’ Union 
Labor Council meets every Friday at oe aN Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason 9 Clay 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, teenth and SOR eras! % 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 8:30 p.m., 38rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 : ene Nyaebed 1 3rd ‘Thurs- 
Hixecutive and n Committee Market. Lane SN Mee st and 3r¢ s 
meets every Monday at 0 p.m. Label Coopers No. 65—-Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, days, Labor emple. : Ship Clerks—10 nrbareade 
Section meets first and third Wednes- Labor Temple. Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Siuieichts aan LNT 
days at 8 p.m, Headquarters telephone Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet Srd Monday, Temple : K 7 
3 gb Ne. Heap OE ele a Maflers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, $431 Mis- 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 4 Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 38rd sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple 
6 wt ee we we eee ee ew = = @ Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. Ninel Wael i Gee ath eet ple. 
rt ar Sngineer o. Af 0 Embarcadero. Sarr 
Draftsmen No. 11—See., Ivan Plamm, 261 Octavia aoe ee La Skt : 2) : Cee Stationary Engineers 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- St., Apt. 4, Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, Guerrero 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 200 Guerrero. Stationary Pireme 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 105 Market. Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays Labor Temple 
Labor Temple. Elect Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 Labor Temple. Steam Fitters No. 59—Meet Ist rd Wednes- 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104— Valencia, Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor UNESEE ee or Temple. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Temple. STG entre Men m2 “ Ist Saturday, 
; > 7 Mark 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet lst and 38rd Guerrero, Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and i 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero, Electrical Workers , Cable Splicers, 4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs Sailmakers- See, Hora 
Meet Ist Thuvsday 


Make 


) Sixt 


days, 278 Golden Gate Ave 


days, Labor Temple 


Shipyard 


Stereotypers and 
Labor smple 
Mounters No 
Box 74, Newark 
Stove Mounters No. 
Walnut, Alameda 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple 
108 Valencia. Labor Temple. Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- Elevator Constructors and QOperators—-Meet Ist Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Federal Employees No, 1—Office, 746 Pacifie Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Labor Temple. Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. Tuesday, 250 Jones. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- Voderation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
days, 112 Valencia. day, Room 2 City Hall. Labor Temple. Office, 395 Labor Temple. 


Barbers No, 148—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor Te: ie aes ay 
112 Valencia. day, 59 Clay. Temple. eamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays 


Street Carmen, Diy 
Thursdays. Labor Temple 

Tailors No. S0—Office, Room 16 163 Sutter 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Lal Temple 


Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple Theatrical Stag Entployees—Meet 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 Temple. Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
Jones. Garment Cutters—Meet 2ud and 4th Thursdays, month, 441 Broadway 2: eet 4th Tuesday, L 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- Labor Temple. Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- Trades Union Promotional Le 
days, Labor Temple. Garment Workers No, 131—Meet 1st and 3rd ple. Labor Temple. Phone Hen 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8-p.m., Labor Picture Frame Workers—See.. W., Wilgus, 461 Punnel & Aqueduct Wor 5—See 
days, Labor Temple. Temple. dover Giambruno, P. O. Box 8, Greveland, Calif. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet. Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Lahor Temple. Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor Typographical No, 21—Otfice, 5 Market. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor ‘Tem- Temple. : 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor ple. Post: Office Laborers=Sec, Wml..O'Donnell, 219 United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Temple. Hatters No. 28—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. Steiner St. Guerrero 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- Ice Drivers—Sec.. Hummel, 3532 Anz Meet Printing Pressmen—Office. 231 Stevenson. Meets Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem 
days. 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. ple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 8rd Thursday, Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, Watchmen No. Sets, EE. 6 
Labor Temple. R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 3300 16th St. Bosworth. Meet 3rd, Thursday 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- and 8rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th Waiters’ No, 30—Wednesdays, 
ple, Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Nite s, Labor Temple. Market 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- Labor Temple. Retail Clerks No, 482—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes-  ‘WAittesses No. 48—Meet Ist and ard’ Wednesdays 
ple. Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, days. 150 Golden Gate Ave. at 8 p » 2nd and last at 

Butchers No, 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925, Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, ee 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 273 Golden Gate Ave. e Water Workers—Sec ss. Dowd, 214 27th St 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th MMbau piste Mondays labor Pentnas 

Labor Temple. Labor Temple. Thursdays, Labor Temple Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple 
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STORES 


OUR EASTER 


What About It? 


ARE YOU, your wife, and the dear kiddies going to be 


““down-at-the-heels,”’ or ““down-to-the-minute’’? 


iT S EASY to step into any one of our three stores, and 
“‘step out” smartly shod in Union-Made Shoes that radiate 


OPEN a family charge account if you’re a bit shy on “The 


Philo: 
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Brief Items 


ee 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
Laurence Christo- 
Reuben L. Lund- 
Williams of the 


passed away during the week: 
pherson of the cement finishers, 
the machinist, Ernest G. 


bere of 


musicians. 
Arrangements for the benefit ball to be given in 
Hall for the 
member of the 
April 10th, h 


and it is expected that a large crowd will be in 


Jean Wackerow, 
Musicians’ Union, 
ave been about completed, 


Musicians’ benefit of 


pioneer on the 


evening of 


attendance to help swell the fund for this old 
trade unionist. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council the 
following delegates were seated on credentials 
from their respective unions: Waiters No. 30, 
Selig Schulberg; from the Ferryboatmen’s Union, 
Carl Fergus, Harry Olsen and Manuel Garcia. 

The question of an increase in pay of $15 per 


| 
| 


—— | 


of Interest 


weet ew weno ew eo ee eee eee 


the endorsement of the executive 
the Labor Council, and the 
approval of that committee has been commended 
by Council itself. The matter, 
comes one of 


received 
committee of 


! has 
upon 
tue therefore, be- 
negotiation between the union and 
the employers. 

Kate Richards O’Hare delivered a most eloquent 
lecture before the 
on the 


Labor Council last Friday night 
question of prison labor coming into com- 
petition with free labor, and she pointed out in a 
most the to the 


competition, described 


effective dangers general 
this She how 
convicts are employed by private concerns without 
regard to their health or 


way 
public of 
the effect that this con- 
dition may have on those who afterward wear the 
garments manufactured by these diseased persons. 
She said the dominant of the prison labor 
contractors was that of profit for themselves and 


idea 


month for the janitors and janitresses employed | that no other question ave them the slightest 

by the School Department came before the last SOU eon: il he general public, she said, should be 

meeting of the Labor Council and the entire mat- | fully aware of the true state of affairs and conse- 

ter was referred to the executive committee for | quently avoid patronizing such products. 

study and report. The committee will report to Those unions having concerns on the “We Don’t 

the meeting of the council this evening. Patronize List” of the Labor Council have been 
The new wage scale of the Cemetery Workers requested to come before the executive committee 
SNA PT NE a RP a ee 


$5.50 


801, 979, 930 MARKET ST. 
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FELTMAN and CURME 
WONDERFUL SHOES 


UNION MADE SHOES SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
WORN BY MILLIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


$6.50 


ee 


1120 WASHINGTON ST. 
OAKLAND 


of the Council and explain what is being done to 
make the opposition effective. The committee, 
after hearing the evidence, will make such recom- 
mendations to the Council as it feels will best 
serve the interests of the organized labor move- 
ment of the city as a whole. 
- > 
NORRIS DECLINES TO ASSIST. 
Senator Norris refused to serve as a member of 
the congressional commission that will lease 
Muscle Shoals for 50 years. The commission must 
report to Congress on or before April 26th. Sen- 
ator Norris led the opposition to private leasing, 
which he declared was a crime against the people. 
In the House, the joint resolution was declared 
Congressman LaGuardia to be “the last step 
in a carefully prepared program.” 


by 


“There is not a man in the whole world, there is 
not a commission, 
this magnitude and understand it before April 
26th, the limit the resolution,’ he said. 
“No bona fide offer could originate and be made 
within that time. 


that can study a proposition of 


time of 
It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the lease, some where, by some one, 
some how, is already written. 

“Any offer made to the government for this 
property will be for the benefit of the corporation 
and not for the benefit of the government or the 
people. It is humanely impossible to obtain terms 
from any corporation that will safeguard the in- 
terests of the government, that will produce cheap 
fertilizer and that will make profite for the com- 
pany. The three simply do not go together.” 

The New York Congressman predicted that the 
farmers will not secure cheap fertilizer, and that 
“there will be great dissatisfaction over the rates 
for power and the method of distribution.” 

“T see great advantage for the lessee corporation, 
and I see no hope for the people,” the lawmaker 
said. 


se 

DID YOU EVER 
Write an application for a position? 
way Wong did it: 
It is for my personal benefit that 
I write to you to ask for a position in your honor- 
able firm. I have a flexible brain that will adapt 
itself to your business, and in consequence bring 
My educa- 
tion was impress upon me in the Peking Univer- 
sity in which I graduated number one. 
a typewriter with great noise, and my 
great. 

My and should you 
hope to see me they will be read by you with great 
pleasure. My last job has left itself from me for 
the good reason that the large man has dead. It 


was on account of no fault of mine. So, honorable 
Sir, what about it? 


This is the 


I am Wong. 


good efforts to your honorable selves. 


I can drive 
English is 


references are of the good, 


If I can be of big use to you, I will arrive on 
some date that you should guess. 

(The above is bona fide copy, written by an Ori- 
ental, in applying for a position. 
University of Chicago Magazine.) 
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intelligent, well-recommended 
twenty-five to sixty years of age, to 
in State.’—Ad in Minnesota 


Taken from the 


Relieable, 
man, 


steady, 
from 
farmers 


sell this 


paper. 
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IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
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